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Li ON TOLERATION. 

As the world becomes enlightened, it becomes liberal. Men lose their pre- 
vor judices in proportion as they acquire knowledge,* and learn to endure oppo- 
. the sition of sentiments, if not patiently, at least, without rancour. . As they ac- 
have quire a knowledge of the powers of the himan mind, they become more and 
have more convinced of,its fallibility, and therefore, as each finds the fosstbility of 

erring himself, he is more charitable to the errors of others. 
1s, in Ditference of opinion in religious matters, has always Created a greater ma- 
=“ lignity in opposite sects, than a disagreement on any other subject. Whether 
sand because it isa more important concern, or because it is a more powerful en- 


gine for the advancement of the ambitious than any other, it is cértain, that 

> each sect in its turn, when it has been in power, has used its strength in en- 

deavoring to destroy its opponents. The most cruel massacres, and flagitious 

actions have been the result of opposite opinions on doctrinal points in relig- 

ion, and noother cause has consigned so many victims to the grave. It is 

strange, but it is no less true, that a religion whose precepts teach a perfect 

1 C. concord and harmony in all mankind, has been the apparent cause of the 
slaughter of millions, and has spread discord from one pole to the other. 


4 From the rancour displayed in the disputes of contending sectaries, the ru- 
lers of nations supposed if they tolerated any other than that established, it 
(ton. would be productive of perpetual.confusion and civil wars. The falsity of 
1ine this opinion is evident, since those nations where all religions hive. been al- 
lowed, have been, without exception, free from these excesgses>owhich have 
} Rot been so common in other nations. . The trath is, when any sett of religioi’ts 


supported by government to the exclusion of others, the natural lové of pow: 

er in every breast, leads the party established to endeavor the destriction of 

ial all other sects, as, if the latter spread, the power of the formerds weakened. 

And, on the other hand, the sects which are not supported by government, 

become envious of that which is, andy féetine oppression, arc roused to resist- 

4. 

* This is true, generally speaking, though in particular inStances it mag 
be otherwise. hy 
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ence, and endeavor the destruction of their.adversaries ; which if they effect, 
the power of the unsuccessful party is transformed to them. Hence it ap. 
pears, that the love of power, has generally been the occasion of the religious 
quarrels which have desolated the world. 

When the government of a country favors no sect, or favors all equally, 
each sect perceives the impossibility of acquiring any power over the others, 
and therefore repress the malignity arising from opposition of sentiment, and 
love of power. ‘It is well known, that any passion by being repressed contin- 
ually, becomes Weaker ; hence in ashort time, different sects learn to live 
and associate together without quarrelling. 

Hence it appears, that universal toleration, promotes harmony ja mankind, 
which answers one of the great ends of the Christian religion, since good wilt 
towards each other, is one of its principal precepts. It ts likewise favorable 
to the spread of truth, and the doctrines most conformable to the scriptures 
will finally prevaitover all others. It is generally acknowledged that perse- 
cution makes men more obstinate in their opinions; hence, many sects whose 
doctrines have been so absurd that they would ina very short time have died 
of themselves, have been kept alive by persecution. Ridiculous doctrines, 
however successful in the first instance, if left entirely to themselves, will soon 
become extinct. 3 

Opinions in religion are more dear to men in general than any others ; and 
the rulers of nations are not free from the failings of other men. Hence they 
have generally endeavored to extirpate other opinions.* Byt if they believed 
their own opinions to be true, it would have been the best way to leave them 
to their natural course, as when an equal opportunity is allowed it, rrurH 
will always prevail. But this is a doctrine which has not always been- be- 
lieved in ; though as society becomes more enlightened, it is more and more 
evident. , 

At present, every opinion is more universally tolerated than in any pre- 
ceding period ; and this is perhaps a greater proof than any other of the su- 
periority of the present age over any. other in knowledge. BARCA. 





* Fanaticism and the love of power,/are very commgnly united in the same 
breast, and are always joined in persecutions. 
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FOR THE WEEKLY VYSITANT. 
MR. Poot, 

Lately looking over a bundle of old papers, I was amused with the follow - 
lowing good reasons for remaining a bachelor ; and as | think many of your 
readers may be equally gratified by perusing them, you will please to give 
them a place in the Visitant. Zz. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 


“Vir Bonus est quis ?” 
} The good man is a guiz.—MICROCOSM. 


STR, 

I am an old fellow, whom my neighbors in the country call an ill-natured 
Hionks, and many other hard names, because 1 sometimes inveigh agains‘ 
modern fashions, and modern manners, and scold the young bucks for their 
fopperies ; and the girls for their idleness ; but above all, because I: am 2 
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bachelor. And yet lam good natured in the main—last summer I gave up 
a piece of land to one of my neighbors rather than go to law with him ; and 
{even sometimes forbear scolding a begger when he asks me for money. 
Yet notwithstanding all this, sir, my neighbors think me a cross grained 
fellow, with no more ofthe milk of- human kindness than a vinegar barrel. 
The damsels hold down their heads when I meet them, and young fellows 
will go round abont halfa mile, rather than come in my way—and all this 
because I am an old bachelor. Zounds, sir ! if I was not the best ratured 
old fellow in the whole world, I should be out of all patience. Hath not a 
bachelor eyes, ears, organs and dimensions, and feelings like other men ? 
And is he to be set up as a scare crow, because he has thought proper not 
to make a fool of himself by marrying ? Let me tell you, Mr. Editor, these 
things ought not so to be; especiaily if a man has been jilted, deceived, and 
bamboozled as I have been. 

My object therefore in sending you this, is, that if perchance some of my 
neighbors see it in your paper, they may see that I became an old bachelor 
not from choice but necessity : and for this purpose I will lay before them 
a short history of my “hair breadth )’scapes” and woeful disappointments. 

When I was about six and twenty—I fell in love, and that soundly too, 
with Miss Lydia Woodcock. As it was my first love and I hadread novels, 
I consiglered myself as in for i¢ for life, and made up my mind to win her or 
die ; and so I might if she had not got the start of me, and died first. This 
was my first disappointment in love, and I solaced myself by thinking it 

“might be all for the best —-I also wrote an epitaph of two hundred lines, in 
eachof which I celebrated a virtue of the first magnitude. 

My second mistress was a young iady from town, whose name I have for- 
gotten. She murdered French divinely, rattled the keys of a Forte Piatio 
like thunder, had worked Marmontel’s Shepherdess of the Alps and Sterne’s 
Maria in satin, and they looked quite as natural as the figures of a China jar, 
or an old fashioned suit of curtains. In short, sir, she was possessed of the 
sum total of fine lady accomplishments. - Think what a phenomenon for our 
village ! I mounted my poetical cart horse, and run down a sonnet in her 
praise in ten minutes. This furnished me with an introduction, which I 
took every opportunity to improve-+things went on swimmingly, and might 
have come toa conclusion, had not my adorable sent me one evening a note 


« ian which twelve words were barbarously mis-spelt. This incident shook the 


castle of my affections pretty rudely; and it soon tumbled down “five hun- 
dred fathom deep” with a mighty crash, when one night by accident, I dis- 
covered that she had adopted a fashion (which | find recently revived) and 
wore no petticoats ! Now you must know I was always attached to the ho- 
nest old Dutch mode of ten petticoats, with the addition of a large pocket on 
each side. Ithrew my sonnet into the fire, “whistled lulli bullero,” sat 
down and read Juvenal’s sixth satire, and in three hours after was as well as 
could be expected. 

This affair sickened me of town ladies, and their accomplishments. I de- 
termined to seek in some sequestered shade, where art and fashionable man- 
ners alike were strangers, a woman whose heart was unaduiterated by fash- 
ion, and open to the original impressions of nature ; and for a woman who 
wore pockets and petticoats. 

This treasure I fancied I at iast had found, and hope began to smile on 
my expanded brow. Simplicity of character, quoth I, when joined ta good 
sense, constitutes the createst charm ofa woman. ‘This 1] have found ; now 
let me be happy. At the end of this fine soliloguy, I pulled up my leather- 
breeches, cast my enraptured eyes towards the dwelling of this rare jewel, 
and saw her romping with a sturdy plougiman, who ever and anon dwelt on 
her rosy lips —Now the deuce take such simplicity, quoth I, and mounting 
my horse, returned home ; net, however, without halting sometimes, for the 
purpose of consigning simplicity to “the regions of Tartarus and black night.” 

At this ominous period | was within a hair’s breadth of commenciig my 
bachejorship, but “ consideration like an ange! came” and whispered me, 


“The mouse that hae bucone poor hole 
Lun never be @ mouse of any ou,” 
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* So I determined to try my fortune again. But, reasoned I, as I am a 
very young fellow yet—I as but five and thirty—there is no occasion to be 
in such a hurry ; I will examine, and compare, and then paradventure, | 
may discover a woman not absolutely simple, yet who wears petticoats, Ip 
this idea I left town and commenced a most absolute ,beau. I purchased 
pleasure wherever it was tobe sold, and in the space of five years, was three 
times on the eve of declaring myself to as many different ladies—but as my 
evil stars would have it, just as I had arrived at the awful crisis of popping 
the question, some less scrupulous or more ardent lover would stept in and 
bear away the lady, before my eyes. 

By this time I had insensibly slidden down into the valley of the shadow of 
Ueparted youth ; my grey hairs, and the opening furrows of my cheeks war- 
ned me it was time to think of other pursuits than that ofa wife. I took 
the hint like a wise man, quitted forever the gay world, and commenced 
country gentleman. In this retreat I might live happily were it not for the 
cursed name of old bachelor, which rings its alarum in my ears whenever 
Icome within hearing of the youthfuland gay. This never fails of tripping 
up the heels of my philosophy, and when the young ones observe this, they 
Biggle with redoubled violence. ‘ 

f I offer to say civil things to a woman, who is not as old and ugly as the 
witch of Endor, the young fellows absolutely shout with laughter, and I am 
obliged to retreat with precipitation. 

And now sir, if you can find room, for my sad case in your paper, my 
neighbors, who all read it, will learn to. respect my disappointments, and I 
shall escape the ordeal of laughter for being an old bachelor, which I cannot 
deny. Tam, &c. WALTER WITHERS. 


———suap GD |: >) aa — 


LITERARY AMUSEMENT, 


——2 +o 


LOVE AND HUMILITY. 
A ROMAN ROMANCE. 


[ Continued.] 


After the heraids and trumpeters, succeeded young men in flaxen robes, 
with their arms and bosoms bare, leaging more than a hundred stalled oxen, 
whose horns were gilded, and whose/ backs were adorned with bandelets, 
interlaced with festoons of flowers. These victims fashed their long tails 
joyously ; sensible of the pomp, and perhaps thinking it would lead them to 
their pastures, Then followed beautiful boys, whose chins had yet no 
down, and their tresses floating luxuriantly on their shoulders, each bearing 
a vessel of the lustral water. Now marched soldiers, carrying the coined 
gold, and the antique and massy vases from the royal treasures. At some 
interval the car of Perseus, the conquered monarch, was trained. That 
regai throne was now a solitude, and nothing was viewed in it but, on his 
seat, his armour and his diadem, Behind walked the family of Perseus, of 
whom the most remarkable was Aciloe, his eldest son. The matrons and 
virgins of Rome wept as they gazed on his beauty, and the tender melancho- 
ly that shaded his touching physiognomy. Maffied ina black mantle, Perseus 
appeared; his head was bare, his hands and his feet clanked with chainsof iron. 
He leant his head on his breast ; but those who were near him saw with con- 
tempt, and some with pity, his dark eves suffused with a red flame, and 
hatred, ignominy and despair, torturing his horid physiognomy. Perseus, 
the coward and the tyrant, who refuse? the death he was offered.—Thou att 
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ot (said an old Roman as he passed) thou art not worthy to be permitted 
to die * ! ' 

At length a gayer spectacle charmed. Four hundred crowns of gold, pre- 
sented to milius from as many cities, or as tributes, or as gifts, now glitter- 
€d in the air ‘ and now a hollow murmur went along the crowd, the triumph- 
al car appeared, and the people shouted. It was ornamented with a magnif- 
icenece that seemed the emblem of the genius of its hero ; clothed in purple, 
wrought with golden flowers, the venerable form of AZmilius sat, and, extend- 
ing’ his right hand, held a laurel branch. There was a sadness in his coun- 
tenance too penetrating for even the magnanity of that hero to conceal. That 
week, the week of his triumph, Pestilence spread her midnight wing over 
his house ; and some-had died, and some were dying ; and his dometic roof 
was a tomb. So Fortune wars with man! Tears were sometimes seen on 
his cheek. The whole army followed, with branches of laurel in their 
hand, some chaunting the eulogy of their general, and some pointing. at 
him ther sharpest railleries. And thus the triumph of Acmilius closed ! 


When the procession ended Servius Galba remained surrounded by a few 
malicious spirits, who, till the army passed, had hoped the mutinity would 
again have broken out in the course ofthe Triumph: For some time they 
gazed on each other in silence and dejection. Galba then addressed them! 
—What ! is the freedom of speech denied a Roman citizen ? My friends, 
this is a scene for us toridicule ; it merits not our anger. And this then is 
the glory of our tremendous hero? And the great Ai milius is ambitious of 
becoming the chief actor in a state pantomime ? By Hercules ! for a hand- 
ful of sesterces [ll hire you a hero dressed in a lamb-skin and a sooty face; 
his mimi shall beat our general’s. O, Jove! thy tunic was profaned this 
day ! It is this my friends, which rouses indignation, that the Roman peo- 
ple should bend their supple knee to whomever the senate decrees honours ; 
imbecil and superstitious, like Egyptians, we worship calves, when they tell 
us they are sanctified. I hate the senate, by all the gods, I swear! This 
senate, corruptors and corrupted ; minions of the patricians! Oh! that 
we had no senate, or, that every citizen were asenator! That day should 
be marked with white ; that were a day to thank Jupiter ! And, to be sure, 
the gods are much concerned with the victories of us Romans, who carry our 
oppression wherever we can leadan army ; and who would even take pos- 
session of the seats of the gods themselves, had they but given us the wings 
of our eagles ! 


In this manner Galba and his adherents exhaled their bile, and, retiring 
from the happy metropolis, that night at supper their falernian wine tasted 
like gall in their mouth ; the bitter thought of envy was in their hearts ; 
that bitter thought which communicates even to the face of man a yellow 
hue. But, ‘in the city of Rome, they danced in circles, and carrolled in chor- 
us ; that night no eye was closedin Rome; the streets, blazing wich torches, 
gave q midnight sun; while, in the shadowy groves, silvered by a swect 
moonlight, murmured many an amorous kiss. 





. Composing a romance, I was not willing to copy the page of the histori- 

; but Livy, the most picturesque of romancers, describes. Perseus more 
stelalanty ; his words are to this purpose: “He resembled one struck by 
thunder ; one in whom the greatness of his griefs had taken away thea very 


feeling.” 
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Historians have not informed us of the fate of Aciloe, the son of Pe 
the last king of Macedon. The narrative of love, by an aged female Slave, at 
the distance of fifty years after the triumph of Paulus Aimilius, (in which 
‘Perseus appeared, preferring life in chains to an honourable death) while it 
‘traces the progress of a passion, at once most tender and most humble, pre- 
#erves some part-of his.secret history.. It was thus the female slave ad. 
dressed her companions :-— 


Ye Virgins, instruct yourselves in love as ye listen to my tale. Not mine 
the pomp of wealth, or the vainer pomp of birth ; war had even deprived 
te of my native valley. Born in Macedon, I scarcely remember the warmth 
of my natal‘sun. From youth to age I have lived a slave at Rome ; nor 
‘have I lived a more indulgent life, for in the arms of a lover, slavery cag 
please. 


Ye have heard of Aciloe, the Prince of Macedon. He became the slave 





a 


’ of Antonius, and for three Olympiads he was my companion. Greece, that 


‘had given him birth, had also given him her arts and her beauty ; those arts 
which subdyed the souls of her conqucrors, and that beauty which, perpet- 
wated by her statues, will tell remotest ages what men peopled that Elysian 
climate*. Yes, Aciloe was accomplished ! Apollo had melodised his tongue 
with persuasion. Venus had touched his complexion, that looked like 
roses bathed in milk ; and Minerva had given to his tender countenance 
those humid and tremulous eyes, whose blue seriousness, tolook on, sweet- 
eng the heart. 


I viewed the fair-faced youth bending in tasks of strength with an elegence 
that far other tasks required. ‘They doubled his labours, cruel Romans ! ty- 
rannical freemen ! they would annihilate princes ! as if frinces were not 


‘men! Ihave seen the amiable youth blush at his feebleness ; I never heard 


him murmur in servitude beneath a foreign heaven ; his frame, but not his 
mind, lost its energy : the liberal soul no chain can rivet, no toil can dismay. 


But, laborious days and sorrowing nights clouded his spirit, and crushed 
his too exquisite frame, He sat alone, and heavy and long-drawn were his 
sighs ; his cheeks had lost their downy bloom, and they looked as if their 
winter had succeeded their spring ; the Praserng light of his eyes was de- 
caying as the faint flame trembles in thé lamp ; his flaxX€n ringlets, glisten- 
ing like threads of gold, and throwing a soft shadow over his delicate forehead 
now neglected, no more danced in wavy curls, but were tangled in despair : 
his soul sickened with melancholy. I gazed, I trembled, as ] traceda pale 
consumption, like the secret miner, sapping silently and unseen. 

‘ [To be continued. } 


oe 





ey * 


* The beauty of the men in Greece, and their gymnastic contests, were 
the causes of the exellence of their artists. The personal beayty, the naked 
elegance of Nature, and the amenity of their soil and their climate, develo- 
ped and‘novrished their imaginations, and gave birth to every fine art. Plato 
describes, with enthusiasm, certain youths who were sent as ambassadors to 
the Persian court, and exults that no nation coyld produce such celestial 
forms. Diogenes Laertius, in vain and powerless language, would 
paint the enchanting figure cf the celebrated Xenophen. This personal 
beanty formed a distinction between the elevated andthe lower ranks. The 
latter lost their fine forms in labour and miséry.—De Pauw, vol 1, p. 107, 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


POOR ‘TOM—A TALE. 
(From ‘Tales of the Loy.” ) 
BY PETER PINDAR. 


Now the rage of battle ended, 

And the French for mercy call : 
Death no more in smoke and thunder 
Rode upon the veangeful ball. 


Yet what brave and loyal heroes 
Saw the sun of morning bright— 
Ah! condemn’d by cruel fortuné, 
Ne’er to see the star of night. 


From the maindeck to the quarter, 

Strew’d with limbs,and wet with blood, 
Yoor Tom Halliard,pale and wounded, 
Crawl’d where hts brave catpain stood. 


“(, my noble Captain ! tell me, 
Ere I’m borne a corpse away, 
Have I done a seaman’s duty 
On this great and glorious day ? 


“Tell a dying sailor truly, 

For my life is fleeting fast, 

Have I done a seaman’s duty ? 

Can there aught my mem’ry blast ?” 


“Ah! brave Tom .” the captain an- 
swer’d, 

“ Thou a Sailor’s part hast doye ! 

I revere thy wounds with sorrow— 

Wounds by which our glory’s won.” 


“Thanks my Captain ! life is ebbing 
Fast from this deep-wounded heart ; 
But, O t one little favor, 
Ere I from the world depart. 


“Bid some kind and trusty sailor, 
When I’m number’d with the dead, 
For my dear and constant Cath’rine, 
Cut-a lock from this poor head. 


“Bid him to my Catb’rine give it, 
Saying, hers alone I die ° 

Kate will keep the mournal present, 
And embalm it with a sigh. 


“Bid him too, this letter bear her, 
‘Which I’ve pen’d with panting breath ; 
Kate may ponder on the writing, 
When the hand is cold in death.” 


“That I will,” replied the Captain, 
“And be ever Cath’rine’s friend.” —~ 
“C) ! my good and kind commander, 
Now my paims and sorrows end ‘” 


, 





| 


| Mute towards his captain weeping, 


Tom uprais’d a thankful eye— 
Grateful then, his foot embracin 
Sunk with Kate on his last sigh? 


Who, that saw a scene so m : 
Could without a tear depart ? ina. 
He must own 4 savage naturel. 


| Pity never warm’d his heart. 


Now in his~yhite hammoék shrouded 
By the kind and pensive crew, 
As he dropt into the ocean 

All burst cut—“"Poor Tom, adieu !” 


~~ oe 


The following is given in a southern’ 
fapfer, as a transtdtion and‘ampflis’ 
fication of a War Song, by the 
Osages, sung at the city of Waeh- 
ington, Jan. 7, 1806. 


Say warriors, why, when waris sung, , 
And dwells on every native tongue,., 
Do thoughts of death intrude ? 3 
Why weep the conimon lot of all ?. 
Why — that you yourselves may 
all, 
Pursuing or pursu’d. 


Doubt not of Tewagatlace’s care, 

To lead you forth & shew you where, 
Fhe enemy's conceal’d ; 

His single arm shall make the attack, 

And drive the'sly-invaders back, 
Or stretch them on the field. 


Proceeding with embodied force, 

Nonation can withstand our course 
Or check our bold career : 

Tho’ if they knew my wurlike fame, 

The terrors of my form or name— 
They’d quake—or die with fear. 


a 


Some Sappho of our country has late- 
ly addressed a short essay to the ede 
itor of a village journal, and she thue 
artfully and persuasively commences 
her fioem-—PORT FOLLO, 

Permit a giddy, trifling girl, 

For once to fill your poet’s corner ; 

She caves not how the criti¢s snarl, 

Or beausand macaronies scorn her. 


She longs in print ker lines $0. 5° 
Oblige her, (sure you can’t refuse it} 

And if you fingrher out, your fec 
Shall be..so kise her...if you. choose it. 
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The beauty, splendor.and divine majesty of ruz ALMIGHTY, are 50 in- 
finitely great and conspicuous, shine with such admirable but unspeakable 
lustre throughout his works, and fill the finite mind of man with such 
awful reverence of his goodness and his power, that all rational beings, 
whose minds are untainted, and whose hearts are pure, croud around his 
throne with pious gratit tude and humble adoration. This ardent love of God, 
which is the unavoidable result. of reason and reflection, is the origin of 
RELIGION ; and when properly exercised, with sincerity of devotion, and. 
in holines.of life, leads its votarigs, amidst all the cares and vexations ofa 
fascinating world, through the maths of VIRTUE, tothe highest bowers of, 
terrestia] bliss. da 7 ; 
Bu.t: MAN, proud man, 

Dress’d ina little brief authority, 

‘Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

His glossy essence, 
instead of following’ the dictates of sound and unpolluted reason, mistaking 
his true road to.happiness,. and suffering himself, like the centaur of Plato, 
to be hurried away headlong by a torrent of wild desires and corrupt affec- 
tions,  . 





Like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven. 
As make the angels weep : 
ufit#l falling into the vices of Ar#E1s™M, or the errors of IpoLaTRy. and Sv- 
PERSTITION, and their attendant mischiefs, he sinks, by degrees, under the 
increasing weight of a*‘perturbed mind, and guilty conscience, .imto all the 
horrors of melan choly anddespair. 
be Perpetual anguish fills his impious breast, 
Not stopped by business, ner, composed by.,rest : 
No music cheers him, and no feasts can please ; 
He sits like discontented DomMocLEs, 
. ‘.' “When by the sportive tyrant wisely shown 
goPoiw "Phe dangerous pleasures of a flattered throne. 
s Sleep quits his-eyes : or, when with cares oppress’d, 
< His wearied mind sinks tix’d.into rest, * : 
eo Dire dreams ‘invade ? his injured Gop appears, 
‘ | Armed with forked thunder,’and awakes those fears, 
Which shake his soul, and,as they boldly press, 
' Bring out his'crimes, i force him to confess. 
I 





The worm of conseferce frets his necreant blood : 

In every fit he feels the hand of God ” 

eras + An hetiven-born flame ; but drowned.i in deep despair, 
-. He dares not offer one repenting pray r. 

’ Nor ¥Ow one victim to preserve his breath ; 

For how can Horr with desperate gut agree, 

Qr Preace reside with dark [mpiety ? 


asl | ; ————summ -.- GE - a 
& MARRIED, 


Tn. Dover, N. H. Mr. _— Chace, of Saléin, merchant, to Miss Alice 
Brown, of Dover. ce 


DPLISI SI IS LA 


DEATHS: 
ih this town, Mrs. Hammond, wife of Mr. John Hammond, aged 51. . Mr. 
Tames Phillips, aged 30; by wounds received from the unexpected dischare 
of a cannon, while in the act of loading it. 
omen 
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